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Biography of Louis XVIII. King of France. 


iy is with heartfelt pleasure that we hail the era which ena- 
bles us to give the biography of a legitimate king of France, 
in thus presenting our readers with a slight sketch of the vene- 
rable and venerated Louis Stanislaus-X avier, to whom the grace 
of God seems now to have offered the throne of his ancestors, 
We call him venerable, not only from rank and sufferings, 
but also from years, as he was born on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1755, being the second son of the then dauphin of 
France. 

From a long line of ancestors he inherited the name of 
Louis; that of Stanislaus was derived from his great grandfa- 
ther, Stanislaus, duke of Lorraine and king ef Poland, whose 
only daughter, Maria Lessinski, was queen to Louis XV. 
whilst that of Xavier was taken from the electoral fainily of 
Saxony, his own mother, Maria Josepha, being daughter to 
the duke of that ancient division of the German empire. 
Whilst yet a child, he was designated by the title of count de 
Provence, which he changed for monsieur, when the death of 
his grandfather Louis XV. left the throne for his elder brother, 
the late ‘unfortunate monarch; ‘and, in consequence of the 
death of his father, a loss of a most serious nature, as the dau=- 
phin was of the most estimable character, both as a man and 
a parent, lie was thrown amidst all the blandishments of a vo- 
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luptuous court, at an age when reason is gencrally supposed to 
yield to the passions, Noiwithstanding the danger of this si- 
tuation, those who knew him best, declare that bis reward for 
virtue and religion was real and permanent, and that his respect 
for the rights and liberties of his countrymen was one of his 
earliest characteristics; indeed so conspicuous, yet so unosten- 
tatious, was his deportment in general, .hat the well known 
Richelies is said to have given him the name of the young 
Cato at ab ‘old court, an appellation which, whether prompted 
by adoliration of by sarcasm, was equally honourable’ to the 
subject of it. 

Even during his grandfather’s life time, as well as during the 
hole reign of his brother, the present French monarch was 
alike distinguished for his attention to science and literature, 
and for bis patronage of genius, 

Monsieur appears. not to have taken any active part in the 
polities of his native land, antil the year 1787, when in the as- 
sembly of the notables, then first called together by Calonne, 
the French premier, he declared himself hostile to all interfer- 
ence with noble and ecclesiastical privileges; but at the same 
time he was not forgetiul of the welfare of the people, steadily 
maintaining that there was no necessity for any additional 
taxes to be laid on their industry, and always expressing his 
conviction that a few years of peace, of economy, and of re- 
golarity, would remove every financial difficulty. 

So anxious was Calonne to have his plan of finance adopted, 
that he even went so far as to use the king's name in its favour, 
whilst conversing with monsieur upon the subject; but the an- 
swer of the latter was as rational as it was dignified —* My 
heart is alike my brother’s and the people’s; but my under- 
standing is my own; as for my head, it is the king’s!” 

He went much further in conversing with Calonne upon the 
subject, and it is generally believed that the minister was in- 
duced, by the force of his reasoning, to lay aside much of the 
speculative and visionary part of his plaus. Calonne, how- 
ever, went out; and succeeding ministers did not choose to 
pay attention to the modest advice of the unostentatious prince, 
who mixed but little either with the gay or the political world, 
wotil he found it necessary not only to support the just rights 
of the people, but also the necessary prerogatives of the prinee, 
well convinced that the two must stand or fall together. 

Hitherto monsieur had resided some distance trom Paris; 
but no sooner did the horrors of the revolution commence, in 


1789, by the personal insults to the king, obliging him to res 
inove from Versailles to the capital, than he gave up his re- 
tirement, and became a resident in the Luxembourg Palaee, 
where he was, perhaps, of men, the only real friend left to the 
unbappy Louis, as the count d’Artois, now monsicur, was then 
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ja Germany, whither be had emigrated with several others of 
the blood royal. 

The conspirators little knew the real spirit and resolution af 
the late wufortuvate monarch; and supposing that the advice 
of monsieur alone had prom; ted him to the dignified conduct 
of the moment, they used every means ib their power to sepa- 
parate them, or at least to destroy the mutual confidence which 
subsigsted between the twe brothers. For that purpose, La 
Fayette and his party trumped up a plet about a marguis de 
Favres, in which ,hey boijdly asserted that monsieyr was im- 
pligated. Favies was tied, aud as monsicur koew his ‘inne- 
cence, he actually attended upon his trial to give evidence in 
his favour; but the muuicipal judges paid no attention to his 
protestations, and the unfortunate Favres fell a victim to the 
ambitious plans of La Fayette and Mirabeau, who, by this 
frst rexoluiionary measure,—this first revolutionary trial and 
condemnation, succeeded in imposing such a belief on the 
people as ibey wished, and raised such an odium against the 
unfortunate prince, that a regard to his own personal safety, 
when his exertions could be no longer of use to his brother, 
forced him to ewigrate, which he was only able to do through 
the assistance of a friendly Swede, the count de Fersen, passing 
by the way of Valenciennes ijato Brabant, but not until he had 
actually heard the act of accusation against himself and all 
the Bourbons publicly cried about, having been printed ata 
jacobin press, evidently for the purpose of insuring his and 
their condemnation. Nor did he even then desert liis brother, 
for the escape of the royal family was at the same time con- 
certed, though it did not finally succeed, 

No sooner did monsieur arrive at Coblentz, where he found 
his now sole surviving brojher,and the other Bourbon branches, 
than he immediately applied himself to the military arrange. 
menis necessary for raising and organizing an emigrant force, 
vader the auspices of the German emperor and other friendly 
monarehs, a farce which he took under his own inmediate 

ommand, when the national assembly thought proper to de- 
clare war against the world. 

No sooner was it known that monsieur had emigrated, than 
the new legislative government decreed, that he had forteited 
his eventual right to the regency, if he did not retarn within 
two months ; but he knew too well the characier of those he 
bad to deal with to trust to their mercy, an opinion too fatally 
verified in the murder of so many of the other branches of his 
family. 

[i is unnecessary to recapitulate the events of the period be- 
tween that aud the year 1795, when the death of the dauphin, 
or rather of Louis XVII. presented a vacant, but outraged 
thrune to the subject of our biography, a throne to which he 
was 
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was proclaimed the rightful heir, not only amongst the loyal 
emigrants in Germany, but even in La Vendee, in the west of 
France itself. 

Little prospect, however, appeared of his being able to re- 
cover the throne of bis ancestors, and accordingly he made no 
serious attempts for it, but resided quietly at the court of Tu. 
rin, having been for some years married to the daughter of the 
Sardinian monarch. But even from this retreat he was driven 
by the advance of the republican armies, when he retired, in 
1796, to Verona, a city in the Venetian territories, where he 
lived incognito, as the count de Lille: here, indeed, his resi- 
dence was of very short duration, as the insolence of the 
usurper, then General Buonaparte, prompted him to demand 
his dismissal from the Venetian protection. To this demand 
the senate of that ancient and once powerful state was obliged 
to agree; but not tll the unhappy, yet spirited monarch, had 
demanded admission to the golden book of the senate, which 
contained the names of all the Venetian nobles. In that book 
his great grandfather’s grandfather, the gallant Henry LV. bad 
once inscribed his name, and the name of Bourbon, and these 
the insulted monarch disdainfully and justly erased from their 
records. 

Even in his retreat from Vienna he seems to have been fol- 
lowed by republican vengeance, for we have seen it recorded 
that in the summer of 1797, whilst on his route through Ger- 
many, a foreign assassin or a female regicide washed for him 
there, and whilst standing at the window of an inn in an ob- 
scure village, a shot was ‘fired which wounded him slightly in 
the head. His conduct on this occasion was most magnani- 
mous, forbi::ding ali search to be made after the villain, and 
saying that “ it must either be a mistake or a premeditated 
crime—in the former case, it would be cruel to pursue; and in. 
the latier, as | have done no harm to any human being, the 
persop who would murder me, has punishment enough in 
his own bosom, and wants my forgiveness more than L do his 
death!” 

In the contest which Russia had with France in 1798, the 
Jate Emperor Paul found it expedient to acknowledge Louis 
XVIII. as the just claimant to the throne of that country; 
and as it was his intention to assist him in recovering the throne 
of his ancestors, he offered him an asylum at Mittau in Livo- 
iia, a proposal which the unhappy prince gladly accepted, as 
his health was considerably impaired by the privations, dis- 
tresses, fatigues, and even the penury and want which he ex pe- 
ricuced in his noble adherence to the unfortunate loyalists of 
the Cond: an army, at whose particular request it was, that he 
yas persuaded to indulge in a temporary repose. vr 
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The conduct of the Emperor Paul was at first magna- 
nimous and generons in the extreme, as his royal guest was re- 
ceived and treated with all the henours which a sovereign in 
his situation could possibly wish for, baving not only a guard 
of native Russians appointed to attend upon bim, but also ove 
formed from the French noblesse, besides being permitted to 
draw. around him as many of his loyal countrymen as he 
pleased, with whom the generous prince sbared in the most 
bounteous manner the liberal allowance which Paul had ap- 
propriated to his use. 

Indeed so anxious was the emperor to make every arrange- 
ment for bis comfort and influence at the place of his resi- 
dence, that the governor of Mitiau was actually placed under 
his orders, and he was even encouraged to assume so wuch of 
the personal functions of royalty, as to have regular levees at 
which the noblesse of the neighbouring provinees were proud 
toattend; bat such events could not long remain unknown to 
the French republicans, wiio were successful at length in ac- 
quiring an undue influence over the councils of Paul, whom 
they persuaded, first to distress the unhappy monarch by with 
holding the payment of bis pension, and afterwards to send 
him orders to depart from the Russian dominions; a journey 
for which they only allowed him a week’s preparation. All 
this was done at the instigation of that man whose recent down- 
fall has restored Louis to the throne of his ancestors. With a 
pide bighly honourable co himself, the insulted monarch de- 
termined not to remain twenty four hours longer in the Rus- 
sian dominions; he felt not for himself, but he felt for those 
unhappy loyalists, whose sole dependeuce was upon his bounty, 
and as he could not relieve them, be resolved to set them a 
bright example of resignation to the will of Heaven. 

But it was not only for his taithful subjects that Louis felt 
anxiety, for part of his own family clatuned his atteution, par- 
ticularly the amiable duchess of Angouleme, his illustrious 
niece, who had long resided with him at Mittau, accompanied 
by her young husband. To her he explained bis sad situation, 
and assured her that as he bad not the means of travelling as 
he had formerly done, and as the little that he possessed would 
be necessary tor the daily maintenance of those attached to 
him, so he would biimself shew them an example how to bear 
misfortune, and would the next day leave Mutau with them, 
ON Foor! 

However the duchess might venerate the magnanimily of 
her uncle, yet she dutifully determined to save him, if possible, 
from personal inconvenience, and actually sold to 1 Jew a Va- 
luable box of diamonds, presented to her as a nuptial gift by 
her imperial relations at Vienna; by which means she tuised a 
sum that enabled her uncle io travel comfortably, and also to 
pro- 
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provide for the present wants of those unlappy loyalists who 
were obliged to remain in the place. 

lo Prussia, Louis was treated. rather as an evemy than as a 
friend; in fact, the Prussian cabinet were afraid to shew him 
protection, and & was only at length by the forbearance of Na- 
poleon Buenaparte that the king of France was permitied to 
reside for some time at Warsaw, in the. habitation of a mo- 
narch whoehad also been driven from his sbrone. 

W hilst-cesidiag at Warsaw, in 1804, Napoleon bad the au- 
dacity to send several messengers to him with proposals for a 
forinal abdication of this claims to the French crown,—that 
abdication which he himseif has at last thought proper to 
make to an insulted nation; but the prudent and virtuous in- 
dignation of Louis guarded him from so mean a compliance; 
and when Meyer, the Prassian president, had the audacity to 
repeat the same proposal on-the part of the Corsican, it bas 
been well observed that the dignified answer of Louis was suf- 
fivient to convince the world that though fortune may desert 
virtue, and render it distressed or miserable, yet still she is 
unable to degrade or dishonour it. 

After the accession .of the present Russian monarch to the 
throne of his ancestors, an agreeable change took place io the 
situation of the French king, as ample and liberal allowances 
were made for the support of his household, but of which 
Louis availed himself very sparingly with respect to his own 
accommodation ; for, as a judicious biographer bas observed, 
there religion was his only solace, consoling. bim by its pro- 
mises, whilst study improved the knowledge of one of the 
most humane and best infurmed amongst modern princes ; 
a sovereizn whose constancy and courage, during a long and 
unexampled adversity, have been only surpassed by his mo- 
desty and modergiion, when surrounded by every thing that 
made rank illusirious, ambition tempting, and lite desirable. 

But even at Warsaw be was not permitted to remain undis- 
turbed; for in the month of July, 4805, a plot was formed by 
the now degraded Napoleon, to get rid of those fears which 
hung about his usurped throne, as a man of the name of Cou- 


lon, the keeper of a.billiard table at that place, was offered a 


large sum if he would take apn opportunity, in consequence of 
his intimacy with the cook of the royal kitchen, to throw some 
poison into ene of the culinary vessels. ‘To detail all the par- 
ticulars of this plot would be far beyond our limits, but those 
who are curious about it will find a long and most curious de- 
tail in the third volume of the Revolutionary Plutareh, where a 
system of premeditated murder against ¢ very legitimate prince 
in Europe is disclosed upon authority which can scarcely be 
doubted ; nay such was Napoleon’s determination to get sid of 
all the membess. of the house of Bourbon, that Coulin was_of- 
fered 
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fered additional rewards in case the duchess of Angouleme 
and her husband should also fall victims to the same trea- 
chery! : 
Subsequent political events rendered it unsafe, for Louis to 
reside upon the continent, and bis only resource was the land 
of real liberty, since which period he has always resided in 
this country, gaining the esteem and exciting the admiration 
of all ranks and parties in the state; for though political rea- 
sons, and the uncertainty of the issue of the war rendered it 
prudent that our government should not ostensibly sanction 
the Bourbon claims, nor that the princes of that house should 
be received at court on public days, yet a great degree of pri- 
vate friendship has always subsisted between the princes of 
wo, once rival houses, but now we hope happily united in those 
bonis of personal friendship that will tend to the happiness of 
the subjects of each country, and operate powerfully to coun- 
teract those national jealousies which must still exist in a mu- 
tual communication between the two kingdoms even in a state 
of the most settled wmity—for as long as patriotism exists in 
either, so Jong must there be jealous claims to national superio- 
tity. {tis the matuie of man, but we trust that henceforward 
instead of leading to warfare, it will only produce that gene- 


rous emulation which must tend not only to the welfare of each 


state, but even of the world itself. Napoleon himself has often 
said that England and France united might govern the world; 
we trust that now they will conspire to bless it. 

We have already noticed that Louis XVILL. whilst monsieur, 
was married to a davehter of the king of Sardinia, a match 
however which was not blessed with any issue. Since his ma- 
jesty’s taking up his residence in this country be had the mis- 
fortune to lose this very estimable woman, who bore the mis- 
fortunes both of her paternal and maternal family with a de- 
gree of fortitude honourable to her rank, and to the sex of 
which she was an ornament. 

That the reign of the restored monarcly may be a long one, 
we sincerely wish—that it may be a happy one, we have confi- 
dent hopes. A long and intimate residence in Great Britain 
of Louis, of his princes, and of his nobles, must have fitted 
theni for a judicious application of the principles and practice 
of real liberty to France in her present state; whilst Prance 
herself, notwithstanding all her sufferings, must be in a fitter 
state tu receive the blessings of liberty thau she was im the 
early periods of an experimental revolution, 





ANECDOTE. 
A Person in Yorkshire lately made his will, and left his wife 
100], a year, provided she did not marry again; but if 
0 she 
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sue did, then 200]. a year. Being asked by the attorney why 
he made such an unusual provision, he answered, “ If she does 
no better for her second husband than she has done for me, | 
am sure he will bave occasion for it.” 


A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Contjuued from Page 324.) 


September, 1808. We had now to pass through several re- 

spect table villages on the highway. 
About six in the evening, in passiug through one, Barclimore 
being a good way in the rear, | heard him call out to us to stop, 
as there was a man who wanted to see our papers; we were in 
too great haste to be retarded. The man whom he alluded to, 
we saw standing at his door, which was the last in the viilage. 
He certainly was looking very hard; but, if he had been a po- 
lice officer, he would not have besitated pursuing us. When 
we had got to a respectable distance we halted, for Barclimore 
to join: he assured us, that he was confident the above-men- 
tioned person asked for our papers, but could not account for 
his not pursuing us. 

About seven, we discovered another village in the direction 
we had to take; from the above recent circumstance we were 
fearful of entering, much more of attempting to stop there for 
the night. We withdrew into a field on the road side, to deli- 
berate, and waited there about an hour. It was then dask, so 
we proceeded on the road again, and entered the village, which 
was much smaller than we had imagined. We approached a 
public house, called for some beer, and enquired if we could be 
supplied with beds? * No.” But they directed as to another 
house, where all the beds were also occupied and they sent us 
to a third, with no better success. We didnot know what to 
do, and regretted much not being able to remain in this little 
village for the mght, as, from its appearance, we had no reason 
to be under the slightest apprehension. A person, apparently 
a publican, seeing us in a state of suspense, addressed us in 
French, aud saiu, “ Gentlemen, you appear to want lodgings; 
there Is a small town, about two or three miles on, where you 
can get good accommodation.” We returned him thanks, and 
appeared pleased at the intelligence; though, in fact, we 
dreaded being accommodated with lodgings gratis. I asked 
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him if he did not suppose the gates would be shut before we 
had arrived? He assured us it had none, and that it was an open 
town. We were not sorry for this last piece of news; and 
agreed to march on cautiously towards it. As it was late, we 
could reconnoitre it; and, if it appeared dangerous, we could 
continue our route the whole night, although we were extremely 
fatigued. 

At about half past nine we arrived; it did not appear to be 
a place that we had much to fear from. We looked out for an 
jian—resolyed, if posssible, not to go to the first; discovered 
one, and entered it; were shewn into a very genteel coffee- 
room, and, from the appearance of the guests, landlady, &c. 
were certain we must be in the very inn we had wished to 
avoid ; however, it- was now too late, andkwe were under the 
necessity of putting a bold face on the business: so called for 
some wine, and my friends ordered supper. I was indisposed, 
and requested the chambermaid to light me to bed ; informing 
my companions, if they should discover any danger, l would 
be instantly ready, and we must immediately decamp. One 
very fortunate circumstance—the landlord was much intoxi- 
cated; he often looked earnestly at us, as if he wished to ask 
some question; but could not articulate a syllable. I took my 
leave (as is the custom) of every body in the room, and with- 
drew. I then lay down, not without some anxiety, particularly 
fron what Dr. B. had asserted, relative to the man asking for 
our papers. 

After supper my friends come to bed. They informed me 
they did not suppose we were in imminent davger, nor were 
we particularly safe; it chiefly depended on the state the lande 
lord was in. We were, therefore, determined to rise, before 
this fellow became sober, to pay our reckoning and be off. . At 
twilight we dressed ourselves, awakened the servants, who in- 
stuntly went to inform their master that we were preparing to 
go. He appeared, but could scarcely open his eyes, and de- 
manded wheie we were going so early? “ To Strasburgh” He 
observed we should be there very soon, it being only five 
leagues distant ; we were aware of that, and wished him a goad 
morning. Atten we were in sight of Offenbourgh; made its 
circuit, and got on the road to Gibenbach, which we saw about 
six o'clock. {It was dangerous to approach the town so early, 
therefore got into a wood, where we lay concealed yuiil dark ; 
and then passed round under the walls of the town; crossed 
the river Kinzig, on which it is situated, and proceeded on the 
direct road towards Tutlingen. L perfectly recollected now 
our route, from having so recently passed it with the Bavari- 
ans. At midnight we halted in a small poor village ; got sup- 
plied with refreshments, and a kind of beds. The doctor had 
asevere fit of the fever and ague. 
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On the morning of the 22d of September we got some 
breakfast, andproceeded. We made the circuit of several 
smal] towns this'day. At about six we discovered a kind. of 
fortress on the side. of a mountain, ‘over a small. town, We 
advanced with all possible precaution; but, as we approached, 
it appeared to be a place of little consequence, therefore 
marched forward boldly. What we took for the entrance of 
the town, proved to be only a few straggling houses in the su. 
burbs. When we had passed them we found. ourselves close te 
the gate of a snug little town, Seeing no military or police 
officers, we advanced without much _ hesitation: and proceeded 
right through. After passing the opposite gate, we stopped at 
a wine house,refreshed oniselves, and were informed the name 
of the town was Horuberg.* The next halting place was 
“Kriemshieldach, where there was a post house; it was about 
three or four leagues off, and on the verge of the Black Fo- 
rest, which we had to march through before we arrived at it, 
All travellers, they informed us, preferred stopping at Horo- 
bere, to marching through so lonely aud disagreeable a place 
ata late hour; however, we were exceptions. to this general 
rule, and so marched on. 

Black’ Forest is a name very applicable to this dreadful 
place; L never remember seeing a more dismal, barren, moun- 
tainous country; it was formerly infested by bandittis; and 
the Germans, lying concealed bere during the late wars, com 
mitted great depredations on the French troops in passing 
through. We met with two or three people oniy before we 
‘arrived-at Kriemshieldach. ‘The road on eaci: side was covered 
-with trees, adinirably well calculated for robbers 

At about eleven we arrived at the post-house; surveyed very 
attentively the yards, coach-houses, Xc. ‘There were no cat 
riages, except a kind of cabriolet, which made us conjecture 
there were not many strangers; we, therefore, advanced, and 
rapped at the door; were asked who we were? “ Three French 
travellers who wanied lodgings.” ‘The door was opened, and 
we were shewn up stairs, into the public room. ‘The appear- 
ance of the gtests there inspired us with. confidence. We 
calied for supper, and desired they would prepare our beds, 
which they did. Wesupped. Dr. Barclimore had been very 
much indisposed all day. The family and strangers began a 
dance ; our music was what the Germans called doodle-sack 
(a kind of bag-pipe). Waltzing was introduced; the doctor 
forgot his illness, engaged a partner, and danced in great glee. 
They all observed what a lively merry people the French were! 
My other companion joined; however, | remained an excep 

tion, 


* Hornberg, a town of Suabia, in the Black Forest, seated on the 
Gutlash. 
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tion, and never moved from table until we withdrew to go to 
bed. 

{n the morning the doctor was scarcely able to move. I 
found the benefit of having remained quiet, when they weré 
dancing ; however, weak as he was, we paid our bill, and pur- 
sued our route. We had to make the circuit of several large 
towns. Early in the afternoon, having fallen in with a small 
village, we halted, refreshed outiélve 8, aad went to bed very 
arly, The doctor wasextremely ill, and sorry for having sa 
strenuously supported the French c haracter. 


September, 1808. At day-light we proceeded ; passed 
round several towns; and, at eight in the evening, stopped at 
asmall village, and got refreshed. The people were par- 
ticularly attentive, speaking often in praise of the French 
nation: they had very frequently some of our countrymen 
billeted on them. We found we were within three leagues of 
Guisingen. Left Rothwiel* upon the right; aad were told we 
should’ be carly the next day at Tuthngen, where [ was in hopes 
of being favourably received. We were in great spirits ; passed 
the evening pleasantly; and imagined that “the principal diffi- 
culties were surmounted, 

At day-light the next morning (Sunday, September 25) we 
breakfasted, ind passed on towards the much wished-for town, 
At eleven we were in sight of * [ proposed to my com- 
panions to remain concealed in an adjacent wood, while I 
went into the town, to try what eoall be done ; they agreed, 
aid we only regretted not having our companion Barelay 
vith us. 

[ entered the town about noon, and went where I expected 
some assistance ; but, tomy great mortification, could obtain 
none. Lreturned withthese dolefal tidings. My companions 
had been much alarmed for my safety. [ assured them there 
was no danger ; and went back again, to use every effort to pro- 
cure papers. | met the second time with some people, who pro- 
mised to assist, as much asthey possibly could, in promoting my 
wishes : so returned to the wood after dark, and conducted my 
poor companions into the town, and placed them up stairs. in 
afriend’s tavern ; and here we remained concealed, in daily ex- 
pectation (from promises) of being supplied with what we 
wanted, until Tuesday, October the 4th ; when, with depressed 
spirits, and a light purse, we were conducted, before day break, 
on the direct road to Memmingen,} as we had determined to 

3G@e take 

* Rothwiel, a city of Suabia, lately an-imperial city. A mile and a 
half from it is a famous abbey, w he re they receive none but noble- 
women. It is seated on the Neckai 

t Memmin gen, a town of Suabia, ” deles ided by art; 3; it hasa con 
fiderable trade in linen, fustian, cotton, paper, Salt, and hops ; and is 
sated on the river ller. 
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takethat course to Salz wurgh. During our stay in this last 
place we procured an old German map, which we found of 
material service. About noon, we made the circuit of 
Maeskireh, keeping about two miles to the right of it. 


(To be “continued. ) 





Considerations on the late remarkable Weather, and its 
probable Consequences to Great Britain. 


[Concluded from Page 335.] 
SCOTLAND. 
Ice Festival. 


ATURDAY last afforded to the inhabitants of Kelso,s 

scene to which there has been nothing sitnilar for 73 years, 
The late severe weather having frozen the Tweed com 
pletely over, a number of respectable persons were desirous of 
dining on the ice, and ordered Mr. Lauder, of the Queen's 
Head Inn, to provide what was necessary for the occasion 
He accordingly erected a commodious tent in the midst of 
the river opposite Ednam House, and served up an ex 
cellent and hot dinner to a numerous and respectable com- 
pany. The tent which was well heated by stoves, was sur- 
mounted by an orange flag, and the union flags of England 
and of Holland were displayed on the tables. From forty 
to fifty sat down to dinner. After the cloth was removed, 
the chairman gave “ The king,” which was drunk with three 
times three, and loud acclamations. This was followed by— 


« The prince regent.” 
* The queen and royal family.” 
* Lord Wellington, and our gallant armies in France.” 

“ General Graham, and his brave followers in Holland.” 

* Orange Boven.” 

“* The duke and dachess of Roxburgh.” 

“ The long standing of Kelso bridge.” 

* General Frost, who so signally fought last winter for the 
‘deliverance of Europe, and who tow supports the present 
company.” 

“ Both sides of the Tweed, and may God preserve us in the 
middle!” 


A variety of patriotic toasts ahd seitiments followed, 
many excellent songs were sung, and the whole proceedings 
were 
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were characterised by the utmost mirth and hilarity. The 
company were much gratified by seelInz among them an 
old inhabitant of the town, who was present at the last enter- 
taiament given under similar circumstances This took place 
jo the winter of the year 1740, when part of an ox was 
roasted on the ice. The honest veteran expressed much joy 
at again witnessing a similar enieriainment, «fier a lapse of 
73 years, and declared, that the preseni geweration had by 
ho means degenerated from their ancestors, in the essentials 
of good cheer, good fellowship nd nospiiaiiy. The former 
part of the day was extremely serene, the sun shone with 
unusual brilliance, and the various merry groups of curlers, 
skaiters, and sliders, together with paries of ladies and gen- 
tlemen patading ou the slippery piam, produced an unusually 
interesting and beautifui effect’ Happily wo accident happened. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin, January 14.—\|t is supposed that the present fall 
of snow has been as heovy as any ever known in Ireland. 
Preceding Mouday the snow was so slight, as hardly to occa- 
sion even a remark ; and yet in the course of that day and 
night it had desceuded so inconceivably thick, as to block up 
allthe roads, in such « wanner as to preclude the possibility 
of the mail coaches being able to proceed. One indeed, and 
only one (from Galway) arrived the next morning. None 
ventured to leave Dublu. 

The depth of snow in the streets of Dublin almost ex- 
eceds credibility. In many of the narrow streets, after the 
foutways liad been in some measure cleared, it was more 
than six feet. It was nearly impossible for anv- carriage 
to force a passage, and few ventured the hazardous at- 
tempt. Many accidents, both distressing and fatal; occurred. 
The distress in that abode ef poverty, the Liberty, is exces- 
sive. In many streets and lanes the wretched inhabitants were 
literally blocked up in the houses ; and it is painful to state, 
that the number of deaths there, have, within the last few 
days, been greater than at any other period, unless in a time 
of plegue. 

The damage done in the city is very considerable ; many 
stables and out-buildings have had the roofs forced in. Yester- 
day morning the large wooden building in Suctville-street, 
containing the Panoraina of Dublin, after having, from its 
situation, been nearly buried in the snow, ‘fell in—and ‘now lies 
a heap of ruins. 

The shops in many streets were totally shut up on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 


EXTREME 
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EXTREME COLD. 


It does not appear, according to the statement of the cold, 
during the season, given in the: newspapers, that the present 
winter, however severe, has been remarkable for intensity of 
cold. A scientific gentleman of this city-informs us, that 
he tras frequeutly observed labrenheit’s thermometer at 20, 
several times at 15, more than once at 10, once at 6, and once 
so low as 2 below 0, viz. 34 degrees below the freezing 
point. This happened on the morning of Christmas-day, 
1796, and is reputed to be the most intense degree of cold ever 
observed ia England. The same gentleman has favoured 
us with a general rule of his respecting the weather, viz, 
“ Upon the whole, there seems to be a greater disposition or 
effort in the atmosphere for clear dry weather, during the in- 
crease of the moon, than during the wane of the moon, and 
vice versa.”—Oxford Herald. 

Perhaps not the least extraordinary circumstance is, that 
the thaw which has completely dissolved these vast masses of 
ice, has not done any proportion of that damage which was 
universally expected. In some few places the waters have 
made their appearance; but not in a very dangerous or de- 
structive degree. 


REMARKABLE FROSTS. 
[From the Encyclopedia Perthensis.] 


In the year 220, a frost in Britain lasted five months. In 250, 
the Thames was frozen nine weeks. 291, most rivers in 
Britain frozen six weeks. $59, severe frost in Scotland for 
fourteen weeks. 508, the rivers in Britain frozen for two 
months. 558, the Danube quite frozen over. 695, the Thames 
frozen six weeks, and booils built on it. 759, frost October 
1, ull February 26, 760. 827, frost in England for nine 
weeks. 859, carriages used on the Adriatic. 908, most rivers 
in England frozen two months. 923, the Thames frozen 
thirteen weeks. 987, frost lasted 120 days—began December 
22. 998, Thames frozen five weeks. 1035, severe frost in 
June 24—the corn and fruits destroyed. 1063, the Thames 
frozen fourteen weeks. 1076, frost in England from November 
till April, 1114, several wooden bridges carried away by ice. 
1205, frost from January 15 to March 22. 1407, frost that 
lasted fifteen weeks. 1454, from November 24 ’till February 
10; Thames frozen down to Gravesend. 1683, frost far 
thirteen weeks. 1708—9, an extraordinary frost throughout 
most parts of Europe, though scarcely felt in Scotland or 
Treland. In 1715, severe frost for many weeks, 1739, one 
for 
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for nine weeks, began December 24. 1742, severe frost for 
many weeks.. 1747, severe frost in Russia. 1754, severe 
one in England. 1760, the same in Germany. 1776, the 
same in England. . 1788, the Thames frozen below bridge, aad 
booths erected on it. 1795,the Zuyder-Zee frozen over, and 
the rivers of Holland passed by the French. 


The following is a description from Smollett of the hard 
frost with which the metropolis was visited in the winter 
1739 —40 : 


“ During the greatest part of this winter, the poor had 
been afflicted, in consequence of a severe frost, which began 
at Christmas, and continued wotil the latter end of February. 
The river Thames was covered with such a crust of ice, 
thata multitude of people dwelled upon it in tents, and a 
great number of booths were erected for the entertainment 
of the populace. The navigation was entirely stopped ; the 
watermen and fishermen were disabled of gaining a livelihood; 
the fruits of the earth were destroyed by the cold, which 
was so extreme, that many persons were chilled to death; 
and this calamity was the more deeply felt, as the pvor 
could not afford to supply themselves with coals and fuel, 
which were advanced in price in proportion to the severity 
and continuance of the frost, The lower class of labourers, 
who worked in the open air, were now deprived of all 
means of subsistence—many kinds of manufactures were laid 
aside, because it was found impracticable to carry them on, 
The price of all sorts of provisions rose almost to a dearth ; 
even water was sold in the streets of London. In this 
season of distress, many wretched families must have perished 
by cold and hunger, had not those of opulent fortunes been 
inspired with a remarkable spirit of compassion and humanity. 
Nothing can more redound to the honour of the English 
nation, than did those instances of benevolence and well 
conducted charity which were then established. The liberal 
hand was not only opened to the professed beggar, and the 
poor that owned their distress, but uncommon pains were 
taken to find out and relieve those more unhappy objects, 
who from motives of false pride, or ingenpous shame, en- 
deavoured to conceal their misery. These were assisted al- 
most in their own despite. ‘The solitary habitations of ihe 
widow, the fatheriess, and the unfortunate, were visited by 
the beneficent, who fel: for the woes of their fellow-creae 
tures ; and to such as refused to receive a portion of the 
public charity, the necessaries of life were privately conveyed 
in such a manner as could least shock the delicacy of their 
disposition.” 

9 On 
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On raising new and early Varieties of the Potatee, 
(Solanum Tuberosum.) 


By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F. R. S, &c. 


4 I ‘HE potatoe contributes to afford food to so large a por- 
tion of the inhabiiants of this cquntry, that every im- 


provement in its cultare becomes an object of national impor. - 


tance ; and thence [ am induced to hepe that the following 
communication may not be unacceptable to the Horticultural 
Society. 

Every person who has cultivated early varieties of this 
plant must have observed, that they never afford seeds, 
nor even blossoms; and that the only method of propa- 
gating them is by dividing their tuberous roots; and ex- 
perience has sufficiently proved, that every variety, when it 
has been long propagated, loses gradually some of those 
good qualities which it possessed in the earlier stages of 
its existence. Dr. Hunter, in his Georgical Essays, I think 
has limited the duration of a variety, in a state of perfec- 
tion, to about fourteen years—and, probably, taking varieties 
in the aggregate, and asthe plant is generally cultivated, he is 
nearly accurate. A good new variety of early potatoe is 
therefore considered a valuable acquisition by the person 
who has the good fortune to have raised it ; and as an early 
variety, acoording to any mode of culture at present prac- 
tised, can only be obtained by accident from seeds of Jate 
kinds, one is not very frequently produced—but by the method 
I haveto communicate, seeds aie readily obtained from the 
earliest and best varieties ; and the seeds of these, in successive 
generations, may not improbably ultimately afford much earlier 
and better varieties than have yet existed. 

[ suspected the cause of the constant failure of the early 
potatve to produce seeds to be the preternaturally early forma- 
tion of the tuberous root ; which draws off for its support 
that portion of the sap which, in other plants of the same 
species, affords nutriment to the blossoms and seeds—and ex- 
periment soon satisfied me that my conjectures were perfecily 
well founded. 

1 took several methods of placing the plants to grow in 
such a situation as enabled me readily to preven: the forma 
tion of tuberous roots ; but the following appearing the best, 
it is unnecessary to trouble the society with an account of 
any other. 

Having fixed strong stakes in the ground, I raised the 
mould in a heap round the bases of them; and in contact 
with the stakes: on their south sides I plant: the potatoes 
from which [| wished to obtain seeds. Wuen the young 

6 plants 
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ants were about four inches high, they were secured to the 
stakes with shreds and nails, and the mould was then washed 
away, bya strong current of water, from the bases of their 
stems, so that the fibrous roots only of the ‘plants entered 
jatothe soil. The fibrous roots of this plant are perfectly 
distinct organs from the runners, which give existence, and 
pbeegacalty convey nutriment, to the tuberous roots; and as 
the runners spring from the stems only of the plants, which 
are, in the mode of culture I have described, placed wholly 
out of the soil, the formation of tuberous roots is easily 
prevented ; and whenever this is done, numerous blossoms 
will soon appear, and almost every blossom will afford 
feuit and seeds. . It appears not improbable, that by imtroduc- 
ing the farina of the small, and very early varieties into the 
blossoms of those of larger size, and somewhat later habits, 
moderaiely early varieties, adapted to field culture, and winter 
use, might be obtained; and the value of these to the farmer 
in the colder purts of the kingdom, whose crop of potatoes 
is succeeded by one of wheat, would be very great. I have 
not yetmade any experiment of this kind ; but I am prepared 
to do it in the present spring. 


ath —\ 





EGYPTIAN HORSES. 


PWARDS of 1000 re-mount horses for the cavalry 

have lately been imported into Sicily from Egypt, in 
consequence of that mode of procuring them being found less 
expensive than if they were brought from this country. 


A REFLECTION. 





tw the present crisis, when the most unbounded joy is 
every where diffusing, in consequence of the mysterious 
change which has so recently taken place in political affairs— 
let us beware that we forget not the source from which such 
changes flow; but on our bended knees, return our most 
grateful and hearty thanks to the All-wise Disposer of Events, 
for such great and unmerited mercies; hambly hoping, the 
repeated successes with which he has been pleased to crown 
the arms of our allies, will speedily terminate ia an honoura- 
~w and lasting peace, for the safety and repose of the world at 
arge. 


Colyton, 1814. G. MAJOR. 
Vol. 54. 
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Answer} by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, to bis own Re, 
bus, inserted November 1. 


———- leads to plans that will 
Productive be of ev'ry ill, 








7 


Answer, by G. R. of Plymouth Dock, to F. Channon’s Charade, inserted th 
24th of January. 


[are my FATHER’s gentle sway 
Will SSwaye teach me to obey. 


*+* A similar answer has been received from J. Kelso,.and J. Postle. 
thwaite, of the royal marines at Stonehouse; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
D. E. and E. Dunn, of Mevagissey; C. P. of Exeter; J. Sansom, of Bru. 
ton; G. Major, of Colyton; a Biidport lad; J. W. ot Charmouth; Philo- 
math, of Westonzoyland; G Kite, of Stockland; J. B. of Bristol; R.Cu, 
ming, of Modbury; S. Dunn, of St. Austell; J, Newland, of Blackauton 
academy ; and P—h—k, of Camborne. 





Answer, by J, B. of Bristol, toC. P.’s Anagram, inserted February. 


YDRA’s the monster that you mean ; 
Kritons are HARDY too [ wean; 
A DRAY is what the brewers use; 
And DAY is what at night we lose. 


> A similar answer has been received from E. Dunn, of Mevagissey ; 
§. Dunn, of St. Austell; J. Leathern, of Kxeter; E.H T- G. Major, of 
Colyton; I. Petving of Street; G. R-of Plymouth Dock; and J. Postle- 
thwaite and J. Kelso, of the royal marines, Stonehouse. 





A TRUE RIDDLE, by a Lad of Tavistock. 


HE exciseman, as he went his round, 
Conceal’d among the brambles, found 
A certain thing, which strait he seiz’d, 
And with his luck seem’d highly pleas’d. 
le got it home ; and, sure enough, 
’T was full of very famous stuff. 
Quoth I, as you’re a learned guager, 
I will a shilling with you wager, 
You douo’t, with all your skill, unfold 
How much Geneva it will hold. 
He lost his cash, and in a pet 
He gave the thing to daughter Bet, 
Who took it, with a hoyden laugh, 
And in the oven hid it safe. 
We're told by ancient prophecies, 
Things strange and wond’rous would arise, 
And Bet’s. astounded much to tell 
W hat in that oven there befel! 
In it she peep’d next morn at five— 
Oh! Oh! quoth she, the thing’s alive! 
*T was even so; and I may say 
Tis living at this very day. 
Jt in the world has made some noise, 
But then it lengthens Betty’s days. 
9 POETRY. 
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SPRING. 

\ K TINTER has rul’d the changeful year 
ostle. With lengthen’d reign, with direful sway ; 
outh; Creation’s charms were swept away 
’ Bru. By its stern arm, its pow’r severe, 

hilo- Aad many a sigh, and many a tear, 
.. Cu, From poverty’s sad children forc’d a way. 
oy ‘Thrice welcome spring! thy genial rain 

Will clothe the earth with lively green ; 

— And the bright sun’s inspiring beam 
Shall rouse the flow’ry world again ; 
1 With joy we hear the mellow strain 
Of tribes of air now welcome spring, 
The hills, the vales, with their sweet accents ring. 

Forerunner of the flow’ry race, 

Which thrives without the florist’s care, 
The fragrant violet scents the air, 

ssey 5 And shows its humble, purple face, 

or, of (Emblem of modesty and grace,) 

ostle- Whilst, in their turn, will soon appear 
The mneek-ey"d primrose, and the daisy fairs 

— God-of the Seasons! Source of Light! 


Source of Munthcence and Love! 
As thro’ this mortal course we rove 
What various objects of delight 
Attract our captivated sight! 
The seasons, as they onward move, 
Thy majesty, thy pristine glory prove. 


Oh ye! who trre’s fair spring enjoy, 
Know that, uniike the seasons’ spring, 
*T will ne’er return new bliss to bring ; 
Tho’ summer suns their pow’r employ 
To ope the swelling bud of joy ; 
Tho’ zephyrs fan with gentle wing, 
And rip’ning autumn plenteous harvests bring : 


Stern winter still must come at last 
To nip your transitory bloom; 
The joys of life, alas! how soon! 
Fly from before the wintry blast; 
Then wha’ avail the pleasures past! 
Old age, in time, will biing your doom, 
And Jay you in the solitary tomb, 


But if autumnal fruits are seen, 

Of righteousness and virtue pure, 

Then death’s approach we can endure, 
Nor fear the last sad parting scene, 

But view the change with mind serene, 
Y. And faith’s kind influence shall procure 
Our passport to those realms where joy is ever sure, 

Sherborne, March 28, 1814. S. 
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—- of his radiant beams and genial light, 
The sun of Bourbun set in gloomy ni,ht ; 

Of ancient sway and banner’d fame depriv’d, 
The Gallic lilies wither’d, droop’d, and died. 
Insulted France beheld her children groan, 

A foreign upstart seize her monarch’s throne; 
Her ancient honour, native giory stain; 

Break ev’ry human law, divine—profane; 

And blast alike the land with pois’avus breath, 
Where virtue yet surviv’d her Louis’ death. 


Oh France! thro’ twice ten years of suff’ring woe, 
Thy bust of power made ev’ry friend a fue? 
Yok’d toa mad usurper’s bloody car, 
You ravay’d peaceful realms with endless war; ‘ 
Made wide Germania’s forests stream with blood, 
And dyed the distant Oder’s rolling fleod : 
Saw tumbling roofs in smoking ruins lie; 
Mothers unhous’d with naked infants fly ; 
The voice-of terror swell the passing gale, 
And fill with shrieks of woe Moskawa’s vale; 
While far the wasted field, uprooted bow’, 
‘The temple’s crackling dome, and blazing tow’s, 
Speak the curst tyrant’s desolating hand, 
And rouse to vengeance Russia’s hardy band. 


How chang’d the scene! since late.in dread array, 
The rude Napoleon urg’d his northern way, 
Led his thick ranks, as erst the Persian host 
Spread his vast armies o’er the Grecian coast ! 

ow chang’d the scene, when stiffen’d thousands lie 
The frozen victims of a Russian sky! : 
When broken spears and muskets strew the plain, 
And mark his fight along the white champaiga ; 
Tnur’d to snows, as light, Cossacks appear, 
Hang on his flank, and vex his falling rear. 
In vain he turns, France feels the kindled fires 
Which injur’d Europe's arduous cause anspires ; 
Hears the shrill eeumpet’s clang, the noise of atms, 
And sacred Paris trembies with alarms! ° 


The tyrant yields! steipt of his wont disguise, 
Gaul views bis magic arts with open’d eyes, 
And, rous’d to virtue, weeps the mournful times 
That stain’d her honour with a murderer’s orimes; 
Now sighs repentant o’er her Louis’ name, 
Courts his mild sway, and looks to future fame ; 
While deck’d in lily wreath, and white cockade, 
The home-sent canscript greets his fav’rite maid. 
Hark! thro’ glad vales what shouts of triumphs rise! 
«* Vive Louis] Vive le Bourbon!” rend the skies! 
Long may he reign, and long may France be free, 
And feels she owes to England peace and liberty. 





IMPROMPTU. 
La Nap Horne 


4 Is up in a corner, 
Dreading a doleful doom; 
He whe gave t’uther day 
Wohule kingdoms away, 
Now is glad to get Elba-rogem. 








